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EMBROIDERY IN EARLY TIMES, 




OUBTLESS the art of working with the 
needle flowers, fruits, human and ani- 
mal forms, or any fanciful design, 
upon webs woven of silk, linen, cot- 
ton, wool, hemp, besides other kinds 
of stuff, is of the highest antiquity. 
Those patterns, after so many fash- 
ions, which we see figured upon the garments worn by 
men and women on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, but especially on the burned clay vases made 
and, painted by the Greeks in their earliest as well as 
in later times, or which we read about in the writings 
of that people, were not wrought in the loom, but 
worked by the needle. 

The old Egyptian loom— and that of the Jews must 
have been like it — was, as we know 
from paintings, of the simplest shape, 
and seems to have been able to do 
little more diversified in design than 
straight lines in different colors, and 
at best nothing higher in execution 
than checker-work ; beyond this, all 
was put in by hand with the needle. 

The many dresses painted on the 
monuments of the eighteenth dynasty 
show that the most varied patterns 
were used by the Egyptians more than 
3000 years ago, as they were at a later 
period by the Babylonians, who be- 
came noted for their needlework. 

It is clear from the book of Exodus 
that the Israelites from very early 
times, having learned the art in Egypt, 
embroidered their garments ; although 
the word '' embroidery" which occurs 
so frequently in every English version 
probably sometimes means merely 
weaving in stripes, and not work with 
the needle. The embroidering also of 
the sails of vessels was not uncommon 
in the East ; boats used in sacred 
festivals on the Nile were so decorat- 
ed ; and the prophet Ezekiel says to 
the people of Tyre, " Fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt, was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy 
sail." 

Babylon (as Pliny tells us) became 
particularly celebrated for the beauty 
of its embroideries. All who have 
seen the sculptures in the British 
Museum brought from Nineveh, and 
described and figured by Layard, 
must have remarked how lavishly the 
Assyrians adorned their robes with 
the needlework for which one of their 
greatest cities was so famous. Up to 
the first century of our era the repu- 
tation which Babylon had won for 
her textiles and needlework still lived. We know from 
Josephus, who had often been to worship at Jerusalem, 
that the veils of the temple were Babylonian ; and 
of the outer one that writer says : ' ' There was a veil 
of equal largeness with the door. It was a Babylonian 
curtain, embroidered with blue and fine linen, and scar- 
let and purple, and of a texture that was wonderful." 

What the Jews did for the temple we may be sure 
was done by Christians for the Church. The faithful, 
however, went even further, and wore garments figured 
all over with sacred subjects in embroidery. We learn 
this from a stirring sermon preached by St. Asterius, 
Bishop of Amasia in Pontus, in the fourth century. 
Taking for his text " a certain rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen" he upbraids the world 
for its follies in dress, and complains that some people 
went about arrayed like painted walls, with beasts and 
flowers all over them ; while others, pretending a more 



serious tone of thought, dressed in clothes depicting 
the doings and wonders of our Lord.^ " Strive," St. 
Asterius exhorts them, "to follow in your lives the 
teachings of the gospel, rather than have the miracles of 
our Redeemer embroidered upon your outward dress." 
To have had so many subjects shown upon one gar- 
ment it is clear that each must have .been done very 
small, and wrought in outline ; a style which is being 
brought back, with great effect, into modern ecclesi- 
astical use. 

The discriminating accuracy with which our old 
writers noted the several kinds of textile gifts bestowed 
upon a church is as instructive as praiseworthy. In- 
gulph did not think it enough to say that abbot Egelric 
had given many hangings to the church at Croyland, 
the great number of which were silken, but he explains 
also that some were ornamented with birds wrought in 



if you have contrived it honestly and by your own lights, 
a true product of your own taste and culture, and it will 
last to be a monument of the things that in your time 
were loved and sought after, when you have gone to 
look on those beauties that as yet eye hath not seen, 
and of which the fair things of earth are but fore- 
shadowings." 

ECRU, brown, and olive green serge are suitable for 
table-cloths, and look best embroidered with a stiff 
pattern ; yellow flowers, such as the arctotis, look well, 
or a bunch of flowers at the corners only is very effect- 
ive, the edges of the cloth being merely button-holed all 
round. 




Embroidery paste is made in the following manner : 
Take three tablespoonfuls of flour, and as much pow- 
dered resin as will lie on a silver quar- 
ter ; mix them smoothly with half a 
pint of water, pour into an iron sauce- 
pan, and stir till it boils. Let it boil 
five minutes ; then turn it into a basin, 
and when quite cold it is fit for use. 



At the London School of Art Nee- 
dlework, recently, a pair of ruby vel- 
vet portieres were sumptuously work- 
ed with a gold conventional shield in 
the centre of each, and a gold-em- 
broidered border of pale ruby satin. 
But the most splendid pieces of mod- 
ern English embroidery we hear of 
are two portieres executed by Mrs. 
Holliday, under the superintendence 
and from the designs of Mr. Morris, 
with silks and crewels of his special 
dyes. They are thus described by 
The London Queen r " In breadth of 
effect, in the design, and the equally 
necessary artistic feeling in the work- 
er, they approach the old Italian work. 
One is in crewels — in the true darned 
embroidery — on an Indian cotton 
cloth, far softer than linen, the mate- 
rial being entirely covered by the de- 
sign, which is chiefly of conventional 
pale yellow flowers and blue leaves. 
The shading of the former is exqui- 
site. Another is in silk embroidery on 
undyed woollen cloth of a beautiful 
ivory tint. It has a deep border of 
flatly-treated conventional flowers, 
with a narrower border on each side 
in delicate sprays." 



EMBROIDERED PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 

gold, and sewed on — in fact, cut work ; others with 
birds woven into the stuff, while others were quite 
plain. 

" There will be a great gain to your house in in- 
dividuality if you arrange your own needlework for it," 
says Mrs. Glaister. " The carpets, wall-papers, furni- 
ture, and probably the pictures and other art orna- 
ments, are the product of other people's minds. It 
can scarcely be otherwise, but it is much more easy 
that the embroidery should be the product of your own 
thought ; it will then be unique, and give an air of orig- 
inality that can never be attained through the intelligence 
of others. Being unique, the work is, in its degree, 
priceless, and it is a standing protest against the power 
of mere wealth, seeing that it is enriched; not by silk 
and gold and other men's toil, but by the power of art 
and your own expenditure of time and thought. It is, 



With silk still more than with 
crewel, it is necessary to thread all 
the strands through the needle to- 
gether, never to double one back, 
and never to make a knot. 



Chain-stitch was much employed for ground pat- 
terns in the beautiful gold-colored work on linen for dress 
or furniture which prevailed from the time of James I. to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It gave the ap- 
pearance of quilting when worked on linen in geomet- 
rical designs, or in fine and often-repeated arabesques. 
Examples of it come to us from Germany and Spain, in 
which the design is embroidered in satin-stitch, or entire- 
ly filled in with solid chain-stitch, in a uniform gold color. 
Chain-stitch resembles tambour work, a species of frame- 
work embroidery. It is but little used in embroidery 
now, although it may sometimes be suitable for lines. 



Filoselle, when of good quality, is not, as some peo- 
ple suppose, a mixture of silk and cotton. It is pure 
silk, but of an inferior quality, and therefore cheaper. 
It answers many of the purposes of bobbin silk, but is 
not suitable for fine embroidery on silk or satin fabrics. 



